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UPTON CHURCH, BUCKS. 


THE GRAVE OF SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 


E old tower of Upton Church, grey with the| poetry of Time’s “effacing fingers.” = — 

Storms of centuries, and embraced by giant | striking’ would have been the view ce Pa 
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twisted ivy-stem. Our engraving represents the 
tower as it then appeared, completely covered 
by the dark mags of ancient foliage. Well did 
the sheltering ivy perform its part. In vain the 
winter storms swept down from the Chilterns, 
shaking the stones of the ruined tower, as if 
resolved to bring down the pile with a crash 
upon the chancel. The ivy stood bravely to its 
old friend, though the massive stems cracked 
and strained under the pressure. At last the 
architect and builder interfered, the tower was 
repaired, made able to support itself, and the 
ivy was allowed to repose in a green and quiet 
old age. Probably the ancient yew-tree obtains 
more notice from the stranger than even the ivy. 
Who, with the bump of veneration on his cranium, 
can pass, without some sign of reverence, a tree 
to which “tradition” gives the respectable age of 
700 years? Besides the ivy and the yew, there is 
nothing to arrest the attention, unless, indeed, the 
passer-by should be an architectural antiquary. 
The old Norman arch, near the north entrance, 
may, in that case, claim a minute’s notice, remind- 
ing him of the times when the monks of Merton 
Abbey were lords of Upton and rectors of its 
church. Here is a change! Mertonisa ruin; 
Surrey tourists sometimes pluck the wild flowers 
from its walls; but in Upton Church the hymns 
of praise are still heard. Where is the old mano- 
rial fishery, yielding a rent of 1,000 eels? Where 
are the woods which provided food for 200 swine 
in the days of King Harold? ‘Where is to be seen 
any memorial of Pagan Le Beauchamp, to whom 
the “stark king,” William I., gave Upton, with 
its mill, fishery, and landsP ‘The most enthu- 
siastic London angler would inquire in vain for 
the fishery, and even the most romantic inhabitant 
rarely, perhaps never, speaks of the Beauchamps. 
Why should the old church receive any special 
notice from us? Not because of its long line of 
vicars, beginning with that worthy “Simon the 
Chaplain,” who, in 1220, was sent by the monks 
of Merton to pass his days amongst the rustics 
of Upton. Neither can the buried Bulstrodes 
reasonably complain if we forbear to give descrip- 
tions of their arms, brasses, and memorials—even 
though Edward Bulstrode was “ Esquyer for the 
body to Kyng Henry ye VII. and Kyng Henry 
ye VIII,” and the said Edward is ever beg- 
ging all who look on his monument to pray for 
the souls of himself, and for “his wyfs,” Mary, 
Elyn, and Margaret, not forgetting his twelve 
children. 

A greater name than Sir Edward Bulstrode 
attracts scientific visitors to Upton Church. Sir 
William Herschel rests beneath the old tower, 
near the chancel. Within a short distance from 
the church the great astronomer passed about 
forty years of his life, searching into the fnysteries 


| of the starry worlds, and scrutinising the 








thickly. 
crowded stars of the Milky Way. 

Slough might rank as a village only in the 
gazetteers, but hither the greatest men of Europe 


| journeyed to see the man who had tracked the 


motion of the double stars, and made the name of 
this Buckinghamshire hamlet famous in the 
histories of science. Often have the travellers 
looked from the tops of the old Bath and Bristol 
coaches to catch a view of the great forty-feet 
telescope, pointing to the sky from the gardens 
of the well-known ivy-covered house. Herschel’s 
discovery of the great planet was not indeed 
made in Upton; Bath claims that honour; but all 
his subsequent astronomical work, was connected 
with the immediate neighbourhood of the church 
where he now lies. For forty years he may be 
said to have carried on his observations of the 
heavens within sight of his grave. In Upton he 
communed with the heavens, and in Upton his 
body rests. 

Some of the numerous visitors to Windsor 
doubtless often take the opportunity of looking at 
the former home of this great student of the 
heavens. A half-hour’s walk along the Slough 
and Eton road will bring them to the house. It 
stands close by the public footpath, and the ivied 
walls will catch the eye of the stranger. One 
visible memorial of Herschel’s past labour is still 
to be seen in the garden. The tube of his forty- 
feet reflecting telescope is kept on the spot where 
Herschel and his sister have so often watched the 
celestial motions, The tube is now laid along the 
lawn, and is therefore not visible to the passers-by. 
It well deserves an inspection by all who wish to 
see a proof that Herschel could design a picce of 
mechanism as easily as he could calculate the 
motions of a planet. 

Some of our readers may remember the appear- 
ance of this telescope, as it stood in the lifetime 
of Herschel. Such will easily recall the picture of 
the massive tube pointing to the skies, and the 
huge framework of timbers, ropes, and pulleys by 
which it was raised and lowered. The exact length 
of the telescope was 39 ft. 4 in.; the diameter, 4 ft. 
10in.; the reflecting mirror measured 48 in. across; 
and the weight of the whole amounted to 2,118 1b. 
This powerful astronomical instrument was begun 
while Herschel resided at Clay Hall, about two 
miles from Slough and Windsor, and was com- 
pleted, after his removal to Slough. The machinery 
for raising and lowering the huge tube was de- 
signed by the astronomer himself. The various 
works were executed under his superintendence, 
by the ordinary workmen of the neighbourhood, as 
many as forty being at one time employed upon 
the apparatus. The iron casing or tube of the 
telescope was formed of shect-iron less than 1-36th 
of an inch in thickness, but so strengthened by 
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numerous well-placed rings, as to preserve its 
straightness when raised aloft. The lower end of 
the tube was fixed to the floor of the observing- 
room, and here, for many a night, did Herschel 
and his sister Caroline look into the depths of 
heaven, searching for new double stars, and 
tracking the pathways of comets. . It is therefore 
no matter for wonder if scientific foreigners from 
distant lands still regard the former house of 
Herschel as one of “ the most remarkable spots of 
the civilised world.” They visit the simple church 
at Upton with a feeling which mere architectural 
magnificence would never excite, and read the long 
Latin epitaph with a conviction that the brilliant 
catalogues of the double stars will more effectually 
preserve the memory of Herschel than the most 
laboured Ciceronian laudations. 

Some of our readers may, at this point, ask for 
a brief abstract of the life of one who discovered 
nine planetary bodies, and disclosed to our won- 
dering view thousands of binary stars,—suns, 
moving round suns. Had the life of Sir William 
Herschel been marked by astronomical discoveries 
only, a mere enumeration of these might form his 
best biography; but in him were combined the 
mathematician, the astronomer, the scientific 
mechanist, the persevering student, and the un- 
wearying worker. A teacher of music, a church 
organist, a lonely student of the higher mathe. 
matics, and a great astronomer, were four cha- 
racters belonging to Sir William Herschel. So 
varied a life seems, therefore, to demand some lines 
of special notice. 

His early history may be briefly sketched. Born 
at Hanover in 1738, he was placed, at the age of 
fourteen, in the band of the Hanoverian Guards, 
with whom he, perhaps, came to England in his 
twentieth year. We next find the young German 
acting as bandmaster in the Durham militia, 
and attracting notice by his great musical skill. 
Miller, the organist of Doncaster Church, was, 
on one occasion, so fascinated with the taste shown 
by Herschel in executing a solo from Giardini, 
that he begged him to leave the militia band, and 
make his home with him. Herschel accepted the 
offer, and the two musicians lived in thorough 
“concord.” , 

He became the organist of the parish church 
of Halifax in 1766, and soon after undertook the 
same duties at the Octagon Chapel, Bath. In 
this city, the mathematical and astronomical 
genius of Herschel attracted the notice of Dr. 
Watson, F'.R.S., who forwarded some of Herschel’s 
papers to the Royal Society. One of these, “On 
the rotation of the planets Mars and Jupiter,” was 
read on January 11th, 1781. This was the critical 
year of Herschel’s life; the year in which he dis- 
covered the planet which ought, if common sense 
were followed, to bear his name alone. 





This revelation of a new world was not the 
result of a happy accident, or of a brilliant guess, 
but the consequence of a long series of studies 
and labours. His efforts to construct » good 
metallic mirror for a reflecting telescope indicate 
the persevering work of which Herschel was 
capable. His house at Bath resembled a telescope 
factory. He made there above 400 reflecting 
telescopic mirrors; and the experiments on 
telescope stands were so many and varied, that 
he declared his total inability to enumerate them. 

Some notion of the anxiety attending these 
works may be formed by considering one case 
only. In 1781, the year of his great discovery, he 
began the thirty-feet aérial reflector, and cast the 
mirror, thirty-six inches in diameter. It cracked 
in cooling, and the whole labour was lost. He 
cast another mirror, and then his furnace gave 
way ! 

At length the day came when the patient 
astronomer was to receive the reward of many 
years’ labours. Between the hours of ten and 
eleven on Tuesday evening, the 13th of March, 
1781, he saw what was at first thought to be a 
comet, but which proved to be the planet now 
called Herschel, or Uranus. The account of the 
discovery was placed before the Royal Society 
April 2lst, his mame having already become 
familiar to the astronomers of Europe. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Society December 6th, 
1781; and, being appointed private astronomer to 
the king, removed from Bath to Old Windsor. 
Here, in the grounds of his residence, called Clay 
Hall, he erected seven-feet, ten-feet, and twenty- 
feet reflecting telescopes, and here he drew up the 
catalogue of 1,000 nebule and double stars, 
presented to the Royal Society the 27th April, 
1786. The many anglers who,visit this part of 
the Thames may be expected to recall the memory 
of Sir Henry Wootton and Izaac Walton fishing 
in the deep water at “ Black Pots.” Others will 
connect Datchet and its meads with Falstaff’s 
bath in the river. But the astronomer will not 
forget that during four or five years the great 
telescopes of Herschel were pointed to the skies 
from the quiet yillage of Old Windsor. 

Clay Hall might have been long honoured by 
the residence of Herschel : it would probably have 
attracted to itself all the fame subsequently gained 
by the ivied house at Slough; but its owner, Mrs. 
Keppel, prevented this. When the lady heard 
that the astronomer was erecting observatory 
buildings, she intimated that the rent would be 
raised in proportion to his improvements. After 
this candid hint he removed to Slough, April 
drd, 1786. 

The scientific life of Herschel may be divided 
into three periods, each taking its name from a 
locality, and each distinguished by peculiar astro- 
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nomical results. The first, or Bath period, was 
marked by the discovery of the planet; the 
second, or Old Windsor part, is distinguished by 
his earliest catalogues of the double stars; the 
third, or Slough period, is marked by the erection 
of the forty-feet reflector, and by the long series 
of labours which occupied the remainder of his life. 

It must be confessed that Slough is now the 
only place popularly associated with the discoveries 
of Herschel. Few remember the importance of 
his labours at Old Windsor, and fewer still con- 
nect him with Bath. This is easily explained. 
The astronomer left Bath soon after his great 
discovery; he resided only a short time at Old 
Windsor, while nearly forty years of his life were 
passed at Slough. There, too, stood the great 
forty-feet reflector, visible to every traveller, many 
of whom not unnaturally supposed all the great 
discoveries of Herschel had been made by the aid 
of this instrument. We have even met with some 
who believe that the planet Herschel was first 
seen through this telescope, and that Slough was 
the place where it was discovered. 

What are the actual results of Herschel’s 
labours? He gave the world the knowledge of 





nine planetary bodies — Herschel and its six 
moons, besides two satellites of Saturn. He made 
extensive catalogues of the double stars, and thus 
prepared the way for the more brilliant discoveries 
of his son Sir John Herschel. He directed the 
attention of astronemers to those remote celestial 
formations called nebule. To him also is due the 
discovery that the whole solar system is in 
motion. 

The last four years of Herschel’s life were 
passed in comparative retirement. Few scientific 
men could look upon the past with greater 
pleasure. His name was known over the civilised 
world; he had increased the scientific reputation 
of his country; and by his immediate associates 
he was not only honoured but esteemed. 

When the end of life came on August 25th, 
1822, and men saw the body committed to the 
earth in Upton Church on September 7th, none 
could say that Sir William Herschel had left his 
work unfinished. The grave of one such a man 
may well secure, even for a simple and secluded 
country church, that reverential regard which can 
associate timeworn stones with honoured and 
illustrious names. Wolk 








RUTH. 


BY TiE REV. JOSEPH M‘CORMICK, M.A. 


TARVESTING. 


WISH to set before my readers a harvest 
scene—not in September, as in our cold 
country, where the crops are late in 
ripening, but in April, as in the warm 
and luxurious East; in Judea, not in its 
present barren and desolate state, but as it was 
more than 3,000 years ago. Privileges still claimed 
and exercised existed at that time, and had been 
practised for generations previously. It is interest- 
ing to note the customs by which we are linked 
to the past. But much that was simple, pure, and 
good has passed away. It is sad to reflect upon 
points in which we have degenerated from the 
saints of old, in spite of advantages such as they 
never possessed. / 

I would take you to the mountain slopes about 
Bethlehem. The land around is not divided into 
fields. There are no large fences such as we are 
accustomed to see in this country. <A pole, a pile 
of stones, or a narrow ditch, is a mark by which 
each person knows his own property. The line of 
demarcation may easily be defaced, or the sign, 
whatever it is, can easily be removed; but woe to 
the man who interferes with his neighbour’s land 
by altering his boundaries! At this season of the 
year the divisions between the different estates 








are scarcely perceptible, except to the owners and 





to their servants. On each plot of land the reaping 
has commenced. The men and women servants 
and the day labourers are at work. In jars, lying 
in a shady place, or in bags of skin hanging on the 
branches of a tree, is the water—so necessary in a 
hot climate—which the young men have drawn for 
the benefit of the reapers. At one corner of the 
estate is “the tent,” called so often in Scripture 
“the house,” where the midday meal is eaten. _ It 
consists of bread, or provision of some kind, dipped 
—not in wine, as some suppose, but in vinegar, 
because of its beneficial properties to those who 
have to work under a hot sun. Here the un- 
muzzled oxen are treading out the corn;. there a 
threshing instrument is used. In this place the 
young men, following close upon the reapers, are 
arranging the sheaves; and behind them the poor 
of the neighbourhood, by an ancient custom—not, 
however, practised without leave from the landlord 
or his agent—are picking up and appropriating 
the ears of corn which have been inadvertently 
dropped. 

Amongst these gleancrs is a “Moabitish damsel;” 
you may tell her by her peculiar features and her 
singular dress. She once was rich, but now she 
is poor. You will not find in her that proud or 
sullen spirit which often characterise those whose 
circumstances in life have been changed for the 
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worse; ncither will you discover any traces of dis- 
content, regret, or impatience. On the contrary, 
she is humble, calm, contented—perhaps even 
cheerful. Her poverty is not the result of idle- 
ness, or prodigality, or dishonesty, but it has 
been voluntarily undertaken for high and noble 
purposes. 

In the village hard by there is a lonely widow— 
a childless mother—once happy, prosperous, and 
beautiful; now aged, poor, and saddened by bitter 
recollections; but rich in faith and in the know- 
ledge of God. For her sake; to minister to her 
wants; to be as she was, of the number of God’s 
people; to live with her in the land which God 
had given to her fathers; to know what she knew, 
and to be like her in character—gentle, patient, 
good—this Moabitish damsel, by name Ruth, had 
forsaken home, country, relatives, and goods—all 
earthly things. For her now she humbly—and I 
will say cheerfully—takes her place amongst the 
poor and gleans after the reapers. 

In human language, “her hap” was to light 
on a part of the field belonging to a holy man and 
a relative of her mother-in-law—the widow just 
mentioned; but really the Lord had brought her 
there. And while she was busily employed came 
Boaz, the owner of the land. Bishop Hall says :— 
“Tt was worth Ruth’s journey from Moab to meet 
with such a man as Boaz, whom.we find thrifty, 
religious, charitable. Though he were rich, yet he 
was not careless. He comes into the field to over- 
see the reapers. Even the best estate requires 
careful managing of the owner. He lacked no 
officers to take charge of his husbandry, yet he 
had rather be his own witness. After all the trust 
of others, the master’s eye feeds the horse. : 

I doubt whether Boaz had been so rich if he had 
not been so frugal.” 

Elimelech, the husband of Naomi, Ruth’s 
mother-in-law, had been rich—as rich, doubtless, 
as Boaz; but to save his goods he had left God’s 
land, his ministers, and his people, and had gone 
to worldly and idolatrous Moab. There he had 
lost his all and died. Boaz, on the contrary, had 
remained,where God had placed him; had trusted 
him to aid him in the time of trouble; had kept 
his property and prospered. The path of duty is 
the only safe and beneficial road. The Lord should 
be trusted at all times and at all hazards. 

As soon as Boaz drew near to the reapers, he 
saluted them in the name of his God, and said, 
“The Lord be with you.” This was not the 


language of a cruel taskmaster, nor of a man 
indifferent to the best interests of those com- 
mitted to his care These words did not make 
those whom God had placed in a subordinate 
position in life feel their low estate. Here was an 
exhibition of pious feeling, an expression of hearty 
goodvvill, the courteous language of a considerate 





gentleman, and the impression produced upon the 
labourers was manifested in their hearty response, 
“The Lord bless thee.” 

With all our boasted civilisation and spiritual 
advantages, have we of England customs like 
these? In our harvest-fields do we hear such 
salutations? Do we witness such simple exhi- 
bitions of piety and evidences of goodwill? Have 
we masters like Boaz, or servants like his? 
Alas! how seldom is the name of God heard as we 
are reaping our fields—except, indeed, when taken 
in vain. How few prayers are offered for the 
mutual good of employers and employed! Beth- 
lehem, which means “ the house of bread,” might 
well be the village in which Boaz and his servants 
dwelt. If we were only like them, our barns 
would be full, and we should be prosperous and 
happy. 

I know there are some pious men in our land 
who tread in the footsteps of Boaz, but would that 
their numbers were increased! Would that our 
poor were made to feel their poverty less. Would 
that courtesy and kindness prevented them from 
thinking the gap so great between them and those 
above them. “Good words are worth much, and 
cost little.” Thank God, we are not without those 
who use them, but, alas! their number is few. 
The Mahometans salute one another to-day, as the 
simple people at Bethlehem did 3,000 years ago; 
and in Ireland it is by no means uncommon to be 
accosted with the words “the Lord save you,” 
even from the lips of a stranger. 

I am aware that there is an objection to such 
expressions, and I am prepared to admit its force. 
It is true they often come from the lips of persons 
who are anything but godly. It is equally true 
that they are too frequently carelessly and, con- 
sequently, irreverently uttered. Because, however, 
a thing is abused, are we to cease to use it? Ifso, 
we must find another world than this, for here the 
most lawful practices are by some made the occa- 
sions for sin. No, we may and ought to imitate 
Boaz, and speak as he spoke; but if we would do 
so with weight, our lives must be like his, and the 
words must come from our hearts as well as from 
our lips. Uttered with reverence, in sincerity and 
truth, they will not savour of none or cant, 
even to the irreligious. 

Boaz had scarcely ceased his mbatnbion, when 
Ruth’s appearance attracted his attention, and, 
turning to his overseer, he asked, “ Whose damsel 


|isthis?” He was told, in reply, that she was the 


Moabitish damsel who had returned with Naomi; 
that she had asked leave to be allowed to glean 
after the reapers, and that her request had been 
granted. Boaz was a good man, and appreciated 
her conduct. He had, doubtless, already heard of 
her behaviour to lonely Naomi, and he was anxious 
to encourage her in her praiseworthy endeavours 
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to comfort and sustain her; he therefore addressed 
her in a gentle-and courteous manner, bade her 
keep with his maidens, told her to remain on his 
plot of land, assured her that no insult would be 
offered her by any of his labourers, and gave her 
leave to partake whenever she pleased of the water 
which had been provided for the reapers. 
was amazed at his kindness. Had she been of his 
nation, she would not have been so astonished: but 
that “a mighty man of wealth,” and one of God’s 
chosen people, should thus address a “stranger” 
like herself—a daughter of Moab, an idolater 
until a few weeks before—was an act of considerate 
kindness such as she could never have anticipated. 
What could she do but fall down before him and 
give expression to her feelings? He told her that 
he knew all about her—how she had left home, 
goods, friends, to minister to Naomi, and to become 
one of God’s people. And then he blessed her, 
thus: “The Lord recompence thy work, and a full 
reward be given thee of the Lord God of Israel, 
under whose wings thou art come to trust.” 

“Under whose wings thou art come to trust”— 
a beautiful figure, “derived,” says Dr. Kitto, “as 
some think, from the cherubim whose wings over- 
shadowed the mercy-seat; or, quite as probable, 
from the act of a parent bird, in fostering and 
sheltering its callow brood under its wings. In 
the latter sense the idea is familiar in Scripture: 
‘As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings, so the Lord 
alone did leadhim.’ And again, more emphatically, 
our Lord himself says to Jerusalem, ‘O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, . . . how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not!’” 

Ruth was again surprised at the conduct of 
Boaz. She humbly begged him still to be kind to 
her; told him that his friendly words had com- 
forted her—and, indeed, with her late trial, she 
must have needed comfort—and assured him that 
she was not worthy of what he had done for her; 
that she was not like one of his handmaidens. He 
was touched by this further exhibition of humility, 


She | 








and immediately bestowed on her new privileges, 
He invited her to come to his tent, and told her 
that she must have her share of the bread, and be 
allowed to dip her morsel in the vinegar. And 
she went at meal-time, sat beside the reapers 
(so, in those days women were not treated as they 
are now in the East), and Boaz himself handed to 
her a portion of the provisions. 

Just as Boaz treated Ruth so does Christ treat 
those who come for knowledge, peace, and life to 
his Bethlehem—his Church. ‘Their past evil 
conduct is so vividly before them that they have 
no thought beyond taking the lowest place 
amongst his followers. The office of door-keeper 
would satisfy them. But how gracious is He to 
themi! He showers blessings upon them. They 
soon discover that he knows all about them; that 
he is acquainted with the motives which actuated 
them when they left the practices and pursuits of 
this world, and that he is familiar with the work- 
ings of their mind—their hopes and fears. They 
learn that he prays for them to his Father in 
heaven, that he may protect them—so helpless and 
destitute—under his gracious wings. They hear 
his sweet voice as he comforts them in sorrows, 
encourages them in the performance of duties, and 
assures them of his abiding interest and affection. 
His whole conduct astonishes and delights them, 
and begets in them feelings of reverence, gratitude, 
and love. Never were they so humble as now; 
and the more they say, “ Not worthy, O Lord,” the 
more he blesses them. Are they hungry ? he feeds 
them with the bread of life. Are they thirsty? 
he gives to them the water out of “the stony 
rock”—so cool and _ refreshing—‘“ the _ living 
water ”’—the satisfying spirit. Are they labouring 
in a weary land under a blazing sun? he provides 
for them a resting-place, beneath “the shadow of 
a great rock.” Yea, more, he takes them to his 
own tent, and with his own hand he ministers 
to them. “He brought me to his banqueting 
house, and his banner over me was love.” “Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I wil 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” 








RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 


SSSA recently-published “Life and Cor- 
y respondence of Archbishop Whately,’’* 
fa, by his daughter, has brought up for 
2.4 public notice and review the life of 

one of the most remarkable men of 
this century. Of these volumes themselves, 


® “Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D.” By 
Miss Jane Whately. London: Longmans and Co. 










their chicf merit is that, as far as is possible, 
the late archbishop’s letters, and the simplest 
record of facts, are allowed to tell the story of 
his life. There were great temptations, arising 
from the relationship and affection between the 
biographer and the archbishop, to induce her 
to indulge in explanations and reflections, which 
would have seriously spoiled the work. Miss 
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Whately has, however, kept clear of these faults, 
and the result is two of the most valuable and 
really interesting volumes of biographical litera- 
ture which have been published for a long time. 

Richard Whately was born in 1787, at Nonsuch 
Park, Surrey, the residence of his father, the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Whately, who combined in himself the 
offices of Vicar of Widford, Prebendary of Bristol, 
and Lecturer at Gresham College. Amongst the 
archbishop’s ancestors the only ones of any note 
were one Thomas Whately, who wrote a work 
upon gardening, and another who was “a Puritan 
divine of some eminence.” 

Those who have. seen the manly tall form of 
Dr. Whately, in the prime of manhood, must be 
surprised to read that in early childhood he was 
so diminutive that when “weighed against a 
turkey he was found wanting.’ Having been 
educated at a private school at Bristol, in 1805 
Whately went up to Oxford and entered at Oriel 
College. Fortunately, his tutor, Dr. Copleston, 
was a man of penetration; and beneath the rough, 
eccentric exterior of the young undergraduate he 
recognised the elements of true genius and power. 
In Whately’s own opinion his tutor at Oriel was 
the person to whom, above all others, he was 
indebted for having “chipped the shell,” and 
thus enabled him to expand his mental powers. 
Having obtained a prize for an English essay, 
and taken a “double second,’ in 1811 he was 
elected to a fellowship in Oriel. At this time 
the common room of Oriel was thronged by men 
destined to make their college famous, and to 
add lustre even to the ancient university itself. 
There was Newman, who is now the ablest divine 
of whom the Roman Catholic Church can boast,— 
aman of so great genius and intellectual power, 
that one scarce knows whether more to wonder 
that such an intellect could accept, after inves- 
tigation, the teaching of the Papal Church, or 
more to grieve that so great a sacrifice has 
been made upon the altar of Roman infallibility. 
There, too, was Arnold, the lifelong friend of 
Whately, and the future Head-Master of Rugby, 
—the first who showed to England what a divine 
thing it was to be a teacher, who preached ser- 
mons in chapel to which the schoolboys actually 
listened with intelligent delight, and who taught 
the wild-brained young lads of Rugby that Chris- 
tianity was the truest manliness. Another of 
the Oriel set of this time was afterwards to 
give the name of “ Puseyite” to a church party, 
of which he was the ablest, most energetic, and 
most remarkable leader. The personal piety of 
Dr. Pusey has never been questioned by those 
who know anything of his life; but his recent 
correspondence with “§. G. O.” in the public 
Fress shows that so far from having given up 
any of the extreme views which were for years 





associated with his name, he still clings to them 
tenaciously, and has himself pursued and recom- 
mends to others a school of religious thought 
and practice utterly opposed to the feelings 
and sentiments of Englishmen, and wholly alien 
to the spirit of the Reformed Church of this 
country, and inconsistent with the express teach- 
ing of New Testament Scripture. One other name, 
which was to be known more widely than any of 
the former was that of Keble. Who shall write 
of the list of lives that have been made holy, and 
hearts that have been made glad, and waverers that 
have been strengthened by his “ Christian Year!” 
Away with the profane hand which, now that he 
is gone, would by unauthorised alterations turn 
into the shibboleth of a party that which was left 
as a rich legacy of praise to the whole Christian 
Church. Go back in thought half a century to the 
old common room of Oriel, and see that group of 
five young men together—Keble, and Pusey, and 
Whately, and Arnold, and Newman. What an 
influence are they destined to have upon this 
nation of England and the Church of Christ! 
These five students have exercised a wider sway 
—some for good, and some for evil—over religious 
thought in England than all the Church leaders 
during the last fifty years! 

In this brilliant intellectual coterie Whately was 
able to shine brilliantly. Arnold was the only 
congenial soul amongst the set. From the views of 
Pusey and Newman the acute, vigorous, masculine 
mind of Whately instinctively recoiled. In 1822 
he was appointed to the living of Halesworth, in 
Suffolk, and in 1825 Lord Granville elevated him to 
the principalship of St. Alban’s Hall, at this time 
one of the most neglected and least frequented of 
the Halls of Oxford; but which, under the vigo- 
rous management of Dr. Whately, became one of 
the most flourishing and popular. Having held 
for a very brief period, as successor to Mr. Senior, 
the professorship of political economy, he was 
suddenly raised to the archbishopric of Dublin. 
For this post we must confess he was ill suited; he 
knew nothing of the business of a diocese, or the 
peculiar people amongst whom he was from hence- 
forth to reside. We will give his own descrip- 
tion of his unfitness for these duties, which will 
serve at once as a specimen of his lively, pleasant 
style of writing, and the keen accuracy of his 
expression. 


You have known me too long not to know how harassing 
it is to me to have to make up my mind on a hundred 
different points every day, instead of concentrating my 
mind on a single pursuit, which is to others the severest 
kind of labour. What is properly called business is the 
specific poison to my constitution, and, I apprehend, will 
completely wear me out in a few years, especially from the 
want of long vacations to recruit. And what is most pro- 
voking is, that rank, state, pomp, precedence are to me 
just so much additional plague. I would rather work with 
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Paul at his trade of tent-making, or have to go out fishing 
with Peter. And a formal dinner-party, even at Oxford, is 
a bore which I would gladly commute for nine-and-thirty 
stripes. I do not know that I have less vanity than the rest 
of mankind, but mine is all of a personal kind (I do not 
mean in respect of bodily person), not connected with 
station. The offer of archbishop was gratifying to my 
organ of approbation; the acceptance of the office is 
martyrdom. : 

His disregard for rank, state, and pomp, which 
he expresses thus decidedly, he evinced all through 
his life in Dublin, by his neglect of all the state 
which naturally belonged to his exalted station. 
This was evidenced even in trifles. He seldom 
wore his order of St. Patrick, one of the honours 
attaching to his office. At King William’s levee, 
His Majesty asked, “Is the Archbishop of Dublin 
ashamed of his order ?”. And onanother occasion 
the Marquis of Anglesea, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, offered to arrange the, blue rivand 
properly, which his Grace was wearing in some 
extraordinary careless fashion, to which the arch- 
bishop happily replied, “If I had earned mine as 
your Excellency has yours, I dare say I should 


think more about it.” The “good sayings” of the 


archbishop might be counted by the hundred. 
So remarkable was he for wit and point that it 
soon became the fashion in Dublin to attribute 
every new joke or bon mot—bad or good—to his 
Grace. He once wittily remarked upoa this 
practice, “I think I had better walk about with 
a notice-board upon my back, ‘Rubbish shot 
here.’” Speaking on one occasion of the persecut- 
ing spirit which has so repeatedly been shown 
by different religious parties in England, he re- 
marked, “It is no wonder that some English 
people have a taste for persecution on account of 
religion, when it is the first lesson that most are 
taught in their nurseries.” When the person to 
whom he was speaking denied the truth of this, 
Whately responded, “Are yousure? What think 
you of this— 


“ Old Daddy Longlegs won't say his prayers. 
Take him by the left leg, and throw him down-stairs ?” 


Morrow’s library being the most popular in 
Dublin for the supply of novels and light litera- 
ture to the fashionable world, and the Rev. M. F. 
Day being the eminent minister of one of the most 
fashionably attended churches, the archbishop 
asked, “ Why are the ladies of Dublin remarkably 
inconsistent P” to which he answered, ‘“ Because 
they go to Day for a sermon, and to Morrow for 
a novel.” Again, at a dinner-party given shortly 
after his chaplain, Dr. Fitzgerald, had been elevated 
to the bishopric of Cork, the newly-made bishop, 
in a fit of thoughtfulness, forgot to pass on the 
decanter, upon which the archbishop readily called 
out, “I say, you’re not to stop the bottle now, 
because you’re Bishop ef Cork.” But his wit, of 
which these are a few trivial specimens, selected 





at random from memory, was not always a mere 
play upon words, it was sometimes keen, trenchant 
sarcasm, expressing the most masterly, vigorous 
common sense. The following remark upon 
“mobs” may be apropos at present. “I mean” 
said Dr. Whately, “a mob, a large collection of 
people of whatever rank, for then they always heat 
like new hay, and are governed by passion instead 
of reason. I verily think five common labourers 
deliberating together would be more likely to 
adopt wise and temperate measures than five 
thousand gentlemen.” His advice to some young 
clergy may also, perhaps, at present be quoted with 
significance. “My younger brethren, if at any 
time you find your preaching productive of good, 
and that your congregation value your exertions, 
beware of being puffed up and losing your 
balance. Self-respect is valuable and useful, but 
as there will be a sufficient growth each day, cut it 
close every morning, and when through the good- 
ness of God you are successful in your ministry, 
enter into your closet, fall down on your knees 
before the Throne, and to the Lamb ascribe all 
the praise, the power, and the glory.” 

His ‘division of orators into two classes, those 
who are sunshine and those who are moonshine, 
is admirable, “ When the moon shines brightly we 
are taught to say, ‘How beautiful is this moon- 
light!’ but in the day-time, ‘ How beautiful are the 
trees, the fields, the mountains ! ’—in short, all the 
objects that are illuminated ; we never speak of the 
sun that makes them so. ‘The really greatest 
orator shines like the sun, and you think of his 
eloquence ; the second best shines like the moon, 
and is more admired as an orator.” 

We have only space for one instance of the mode 
in which he sometimes stirred up his clergy to 
their duties. He was particularly anxious to 
encourage the clergy to learn the Irish language 
in those parts of his province where it was the 
only tongue understood by the common people. 
He records the following incident :— 

“On my first visitation after the province of 
Cashel had been put under my care, I asked each 
of the clergy what proportion of their parishioners 
spoke nothing but Irish. In many cases the pro- 
portion was very large. ‘And do you speak 
Trish?’I asked. ‘No,my lord.” ‘Iam very sorry 
to hear it,’ I replied. ‘Oh,’ the clergyman always 
replied, ‘all the Protestants speak English.’ 
‘That is just what I should have expected, I 
replied; ‘under the circumstances of the case, if 
would be strange indeed if any who only spoke 
Irish were Protestants.’ ”’ 

We have no space now to speak of Dr. Whately’s 
public life and writings as Archbishop of Dublin: 
in a future paper we may have opportunity to do 
so. We have here written only of Richard Whately, 
D.D., the man; and to this paper, therefore, a few 
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“‘ And day by day enlarged the hoard, 
For one, within a spacious chest.” —p. 
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words of the closing scenes of his life will be the 
more suitable conclusion. After many years ofa 
distinguished and honourable career, the great 
archbishop was attacked fiercely by a disease 
which had long threatened him, and, in great 
suffering, he lay down to die. Mr. Dickenson, 
who was for years his chaplain and intimate 
friend, has given us, with much feeling, an ac- 
count of these last days. His growing inability 
to discharge any of his duties was what weighed 
most on him. One day in the August before his 
death, when Mr. Dickenson entered his study, he 
said, with tears in his eyes: “Have you ever 
preached on the text,‘ Thy will be done?’ Howdid 
youexplain it?” When Mr. Dickenson had replied, 
the archbishop said, “Just so—that is its mean- 
ing;” and then added, inavoice choked with tears, 
“but itis hard—very hard—sometimes, to say it.” 

Some time later, Mr. Dickenson says: “ While 
the perspiration streamed down his face from 
agony, he restrained every murmur of impatience, 
and said to us repeatedly, ‘Yes, yes; I know you 
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do all you can. The pain cannot be helped? 
During the night I heard him often mur mur, 
‘Lord “have mercy on me! O! my God, grant me 
patience !’” 

On the 14th September he received for the last 
time the Lord’s Supper. <A calm, earnest at. 
tention and solemn grace rested on his face; he 
spoke little, but evidently the soul was communing 
with God. A little before this, one of his friends 
in attendance on him had remarked that his great 
mind was supporting him. His answer, most em. 
phatically and earnestly given, was, “ No, it is not 
that which supports me; it is faith in Christ. The 
life I live is by Christ alone.” Then, with accents 
of childlike, simple faith upon his lips, and trust- 
ing only in his Saviour, the great and splendid 
genius passed away, on October 8th, to the larger 
lights above. We must rank him with Bacon as 
a thinker, with Usher as a divine, with Macaulay 
as a master of the English tongue, and for humble, 
earnest faith with the lowliest disciple that ever 
sat at Jesus’ feet. He 
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RS 2) HEY both had wealth; but one alone 
eI That kind which in the heart expands 
Ny) To give the giver more, and make 


And day by day enlarged the hoard, 
For one, within a spacious chest ; 

For one, in hungry hands of want 
Which touched the pity in her breast; 


And taking from it only gave 
Unconscious blessings back again, 


It, too, increase which leaves the hands. 





Which by some magic heaped and wrought 
Became the gold beloved of men. 


One night, the thief who steals from all 
These also pillagéd in his greed ; 
And taking from that chest, bereft 
One sister of her life indeed. 


But unto her, that other still 
Remained her wealth, for evermore; 
For none can touch the heart which keeps 
Such love within to guard. its store. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
DE. PLUME IN A BEWILDERMENT. 


i/HEN Frank reached Dr. Plume’s house, 
after his interview with the countess, 
he put his horse in the stable, and 
hurried in at the front door, dreading 
lest anyone should meet him. Hastening 
to his own chamber, he threw himself 
on the floor, and groaned aloud. Happily, he could 
not abandon himself to the excess of his grief. He 
had to make a simple wholesome effort, which might 
do him good: he had to dress for dinner. As he 
stood before the glass, and saw his disheyelled hair 
and wild eyes, he scarcely recognised himself. Then 











he smiled—not ‘such a smile as we have been used to 
see on the face of Frank Chauncey. 

“Tf I can live through the next few days, I shall 
leave England,” he thought. Where he would go to 
he knew not. Just then he hardly cared. 

A bell sounded presently, as a warning that the 
punctual, orderly doctor was ready for his dinner. 
He usually dined at six o’clock, and after dinner he 
and Frank would sit and talk cozily together. He 
was getting more and more attached to Frank. 
He was at the head of the table, waiting for Frank 
to make his appearance. His ankle had taken 4 
turn for the better, and he was in excellent spirits. 
Indeed, he seemed inclined to be actually jocose. 

“I hope you have an appetite, Frank,” said he, 
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cheerfully; ‘“‘you have been in the fresh air long 
enough.” 

Frank murmured something about having been 
detained; he did not say how or where. Then he 
took some meat upon his plate, and began the 
arduous task of trying to swallow it. 

“Your ride has not improved your looks,” said the 
doctor, scanning F'rank’s face through his eye-glass. 
“Pardon me the suggestion, my dear fellow, but you 
look as if something had happened to you.” 

Frank’s face, from deadly pale, turned to crim- 
gon, and then to deadly pale again. The doctor, who 
had his own opinion on the subject, smiled good- 
humouredly. 

“So we have been to the Manor, I suppose,” said 


-he, filling his glass. “I hope you found Lady Lucy 


all the better for her journey.” 

“JT did not see her,” stammered Frank. 

“No?” And the doctor looked up at him with an 
air of surprise. 

Frank’s eyes were fixed on his plate. 

“TI thought you went there on purpose.” 

“ Her ladyship sent for me,” replied Frank, trying 
to speak calmly. 

“ Which ladyship ?” asked the doctor. 

“Lady Landon.” 

“Why did you not see Lady Lucy, pray?” asked 
the doctor, who was getting vexed at Frank’s 
stolidity. 

“T went to speak to Lady Landon,” replied Frank. 

“Bah! you had better marry the Big Countess, if 
you are so fond of her!” cried the doctor. 

“Sir?” said Frank, coldly. 

“When, if you had a grain of spirit, there is my 
little Lucy ——” 

“Dr. Plume!” exclaimed Frank, rising, and every 
vein standing out in hisforehead. Then he sat down 
again, and hid his face in his hands. 

Dr. Plume was now absolutely frightened. 

“Goodness me, Frank! what is the matter?” 

Frank made no reply. 

“Ah!” thought the doctor, after a few minutes’ 
silent survey. “Isee,I see! My lady has changed 
her mind, and is playing with him as a cat does with 
amouse. I know the Big Countess well; and I’ll be 
even with her, too. Don’t I know she loves him?” 

She, in this case, meaning Lady Lucy. 

“Don’t I know she loves hini!” he repeated, when 
Frank, silent and moody, sat with his untasted glass 
beside him. 

“ Don’t I know she loves him!” he repeated, when 
Frank was tossing to and fro on his bed, as he did 
all that weary night; resolving, ere many days were 
over, to put the wide ocean between himself and— 
yes—the Lady Lucy for ever! 





CHAPTER LXIX. 
PHIL’S ATTACK UPON FRANK. 
Ir was the most natural thing in the world to suppose 
that Reginald Chauncey should, as soon as he could, 
get clear of Deepdale, 








The associations connected with the neighbourhood 
were anything but pleasant, or even safe. True, no 
human being, so he thought, beheld him take the old 
vicar’s money: but yet, if walls have ears, it was just 
possible they might have eyes also. 

It was just possible that he might fall into some 
pitfall, and be taken unawares. <A circumstance had 
once or twice occurred during his enforced stay at the 
inn, which caused him a pang of uneasiness. While 
sitting in the little parlour, he had been startled by 
a sudden apparition, as it seemed, at the window. 
A pair of intensely black eyes, with a menacing 
expression, had been fixed upon him ;—only for a 
moment; ere he could sufficiently recover his com- 
posure to rise, and see who it was, the eyes had dis- 
appeared. When he reached the window, no trace 
was to be seen of any living thing. 

Once, again, when taking air and exercise in the 
narrow strip of garden attached to the house, the 
same thing had startled him. From behind a gap in 
the hedge, there peered suddenly forth the same 
menacing eyes, and the eyes he now perceived be- 
longed toa short grotesque figure, and which—yes, 
certainly, which he had once seen before ! 

Where was it? He reeled back a few paces, as if 
he were about to fall—so fast, so thick, so hurrying 
came those memories ! ! 

He had seen these eyes, that figure, when eoming 
out of Deepdale Vicarage, after he had stolen the old 
vicar’s money ! 

A cold perspiration broke out upon his forehead. 
He fled to the shelter of hisroom. Not for worlds, 
dare he look again! Perhaps the eyes would recognise 
him,—perhaps the voice would denounce him as the 
culprit ! 

That night was the last he had spent at Deepdale. 
He was gone in quest of other scenes, with his 
lordly air, his polished exterior, and his courtly 
smile. 

“A real gentleman,” as the landlord observed, 
“every inch of him! Everyinch of him!” repeated 
he, making the assertion twice over, for the benefit 
of Phil. 

The boy stood with clenched fists, and fiery eyes, 
looking as savage and untamed as ever he had been 
in his life. “Gone!” he shouted in his wild impetuous 
way— gone!” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the landlord, glibly, and 
clinking his money in his pocket. ‘He went off this 
morning, as comfortable as could be. Mr. Chauncey, 
he’s pulled him through wonderful. A clever young 
man is Mr. Chauneey—I shall always stick to that,” 
added he, in a patronising tone. 

“ Did Mr. Chauncey know that he meant to go?” 

«Bless me! yes, my lord, I think so!” 

“But are you sure?” thundered Phil, “are you 
sure he knew ?” 

“Well, my lord, ’m as sure as can be! Leastways, 
they shook hands, and Mr. Chauncey saw the gentle- 
man off.” 

“ Saw the gentleman off!” . 
“Yes, my lord. I knew it by the token, he w: 
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here after the other had gone. 
horse——” 

But the landlord talked tc thin air: Phil was on 
his way back to Deepdale! 

He soon reached Dr. Plume’s house, the door of 
which he opened without any ceremony, and ran up- 
stairs to the room where he felt almost sure he should 
find Frank;—indeed, it was Frank’s private sitting- 
room. 

“I say, Mr. Chauncey!” shouted Phil, imperiously. 
At first, no one answered, and no one was in sight; 
but a moment after, the door of Frank’s bedroom 
opened, and the young man came forth. 

It was evening by this time, and the blind was 
down, and the room somewhat dark. Frank’s 
white face was not therefore so apparent. If it had 
been, I hardly thing itwould have made any difference. 

The blood of the Landons was up! 

“T say,” cried Phil, rushing up to Frank, and laying 
hold on him, “ what have you done with him ?” 

Frank stood still, for a moment, speechless. Then 
he said, quietly— 

“Ts this my Lord Landon, or who is it?” 

Phil relaxed his hold, and fell back alittle. Frank’s 
cool, cutting tones brought him to his senses. But 
he was still in a furious passion. 

“Mr. Chauncey,” cried he, “‘do you know the man 
has gone?” 

Frank sat down in the easy chair, his back to the 
window. One hand grasped the arm of the chair. 
Frank clutched it in his agony. 

“Gone!” repeated Phil, coming and standing 
before Frank. “Gone! and I’ve watched, day after 
day, as for my life. I’ve been—and been—and been, 
to see that he did not give me theslip! I'd have 
held on tohim! I would——” 

“Phil!” cried Frank—*“ Phil, be silent. Give over. 
What do you want? I will not have it!” 

“What do I want?” said Phil, more quietly, and 
coming close up; “I want that man to be given up 
to justice !” 

Frank sat immovable. 
turned to stone. 

“If you try to hide him,” continued Phil, growing 
less violent, but more earnest, “I will find him! 
What reason you have for screening him, I know 
not; but, wherever he may be, villain that he is, I 
will have him dragged to punishment !” 

«What reason you may have for screening him” — 
“ villain that he is’—* drag him to punishment !”— 
these words had a terrible meaning in the ears of 
Frank Chauncey. Yet, all the while, he neither 
stirred nor spoke. Motionless lies the shipwrecked 
vessel at the bottom of the ocean! Frank Chauncey 
felt as though the waves had closed over him for 
ever ! 

You do not speak,” continued Phil. “You have 
been false to me, Mr. Chauncey; you have been as 
wicked as the man whom you have let escape!” 

Have let escape! 

Frank smiled a strange, curious smile. 

“And now,” continued Phil, “just hear what I 


And he left his 


He might have been 





have to say. I retract my promise; I will be silent 
no longer. I shall tell all Deepdale that you hayg 
let go the man who stole the old vicar’s money !” 

He opened the door and fled. Frank heard him 
clattering down the stairs, as though he would rouge 
the whole neighbourhood: and that was precisely 
what Phil was intending to do. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
FRANK’S VISIT TO SIMON CROSSKEYS., 


Ar first Frank sat still, not moving hand or foot; 
then he rose suddenly, and began to walk up and 
down the room. All at once, he uttered a low, wail- 
ing cry, and sank upon his knees, stretching out hig 
hands to heaven. 

In his extremity he took refuge in prayer. Asa 
Christian, he had this tewer of strength into which 
he mig’st run and be safe. He prayed for help, for 
guidance, for consolation: and he obtained the help 
he needed. When he rose from his knees, he felt 
strengthened, and better able to cope with the 
difficulties that threatened him. 

He began calmly to reflect what it would be best 
for him to do. One thing he must do, and that 
immediately. He must acquaint the persecutors of 
Clara Melrose with the fact of her innocence. It 
would not be right to close his eyes in slumber ere 
this act of justice had been accomplished. The 
widow had been living under the ban of a cruel and 
false suspicion. Perhaps few women had suffered 
so keenly and so undeservedly. 

“All that should be set straight ere morning!” 
Thinking thus, he prepared to sally forth on his 
errand, not of mercy, but of justice. He. resolved to 
place the confession in the hands of Simon Cross 
keys. 

It was a clear starlight night. The air felt soft 
and balmy, and fanned his feverish brow as he 
walked along. He looked up to those serene orbs of 
light, and took comfort in thinking, that the mighty 
hand, which hung them in their spheres, could con- 
trol his vexed and unhappy destiny. 

Again he fell back on the mercy and goodness of 
his Father, and His promises to succour all who put 
their trust in Him. 

As he passed along the village street, lights were 
twinkling in the cottages. Here and there a door 
stood open, and the little homely circle were seen 
within. Then a cordial “ Good-night, Mr. Chauncey,” 
would greet Frank as he passed. 

Everybody in Deepdale respected Frank Chauncey. 
Very soon he came to the garden-gate which led to 
the dwelling of Simon Crosskeys. Here he paused, 
and drew a paper from his pocket. Holding this 
paper tightly in his hand, he stepped up the garden- 
walk, and knocked at the door. 

“Come in!” said the well-known voice of Simon 
Crosskeys. 

Frank opened the door and went straight into the 
kitchen, or common sitting-room. Simon Crosskeys 
was not alone, as Frank had hoped. His friend and 
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colleague, Nathanael Lewin, was sitting on the other 
side of the fireplace, enveloped in a cloud of tobacco. 

Simon Crosskeys got up directly. 

“Good dear Mr. Chauncey! I’m sure I beg your 
pardon, sir, speaking so short. I thcught it was one 
of the lads from the village.” 

Frank Chauncey was a favourite of Mr. Crosskeys. 

“Howsoever, sit down a bit. I’m right glad to 
see you!” : 

And he placed a chair for Frank, with the utmost 
alacrity. . 

“Doctor—pretty well to-night, sir?” asked Simon 
Crosskeys, somewhat at a loss to account for Frank’s 


visit. 

“Yes, thank you,” replied Frank. 

Simon, whose conversational powers were of a 
limited description, paused for a new idea to occur to 
him. 
“Very warm to-night, Mr. Chauncey,” he began 
again, “for the time of year. I’ve known us to have 
acatch of frost by now.” 

“Tt is warm,” said Frank, abstractedly. All the 
time he was considering how he was to begin the 
thing he had to do. 

Mr. Lewin, who was a shy man, and taciturn, had 
carried his pipe to the door. He was vexed at being 
interrupted in a bargain he was driving with Cross- 
keys, about “ the shorthorns in the home close.” 

Frank roused himself, and looked Mr. Crosskeys in 
theface. Mr. Crosskeys, somewhat puzzled, returned 
the look. 

“Well, Mr. Chauncey,” said he, blandly, “ what 
is it?” 

“It is this,’ said Frank, in a strange husky voice, 
quite unlike his own: “I have come to tell you— 
that—I have found out the person who took the old 
vicar’s money.” 

“Eh, what?” cried Nathanael Lewin, coming in 
hot haste from the doorway ;—“‘what did you say, 
Mr. Chauncey ?” 

Frank, deadly pale, and agitated beyond measure, 
repeated the words,— 

“T have found out the man who took the old 
vicar’s money!” 

“Man!” echoed Simon Crosskeys and Nathanael 
Lewin in a breath. 

Their eager eyes, and blank faces, it would be 
dificult to describe. A terrible suspicion flashed 
into their minds ;—a dread of what they might 
have been doing. 

“Tell us, Mr, Chauncey,” said Crosskeys, rubbing 
his hard hand over his forehead, “what is it you 
mean ?—speak, sir; quick!” 

Frank had sat pale and repressed before these two 
eager excited faces. When he spoke, it was in the 
sane husky voice. 

How cozld these men guess what it cost to wring 
this declaration from him ? 

He began, by reminding them of the mysterious 
individual seen by Lord Landon,—an individual 
whose very existence they had doubted. Here he 


an effort. He stopped as if, for the moment, he could 
hardly proceed. 

“Go on, sir,” cried Crosskeys, impatiently; ““we 
want to know the end.” 

Then Frank went on. He told them that the gen- 
tleman he had been attending at the village yonder, 
had been identified by Lord Landon as— 

Again he paused. He had miscalculated his 
strength. It was scarcely possible to endure the 
anguish he was suffering. 

“ Do you mean to tell us,” said Simon Crosskeys, 
sternly, and fixing his eyes on Frank—“ do you mean 
to tell us that the gentleman you have been doc- 
toring out there is the villain who stole the old 
vicar’s money ?” 

Frark’s eye gave a strange flash, something like 
indignation. Then his head sank on his breast, and 
he replied, calmly and sadly, “I do. He was the 


man !” 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE CONFESSION PASSES INTO OTHER HANDS. 
CrosskeEyrs and Lewin recoiled a few paces, like men 
staggered by a blow or a surprise; then they stared 
blankly one at the other. 

Clara Melrose was innocent! This was the first 
idea that occurred to them, in all its force and vivid- 
ness. Clara Melrose—the woman they had been 
determined to hunt down—the victim of their unre- 
lenting persecution—she, whom they had esteemed 
guilty, was innocent! As innocent as they were! 

They were not impulsive men, or demonstrative, 
or with a single tinge of sentiment in ‘their nature. 
But their common honesty, their manliness, their 
love of justice, had been appealed to. They re- 
sponded to the appeal heartily, and at once. 

When the first shock of the discovery was some- 
what over, Crosskeys began again to address Frank 
Chauncey. 

““Now, Mr. Chauncey,” said he, quickly and ex- 
citedly, “ perhaps you'll tell us all about it.” 

Frank had not appeared to see the effect produced 
by his disclosure. He was sitting, his face hard and 
stern, his eyes fixed on the glowing embers in the 
grate. He did not even hear the ejaculations of the 
two horror-stricken men before him. A louder voice 
than theirs was sounding in his ears—a voice which 
said, with cruel distinctness, “ The criminal is your 
father!” 

When he was addressed by Simon Crosskeys, he 
roused himself by a great effort. In reply, he stated 
the particulars as briefly as he could. He told how 
the gentleman (there was a slight embarrassment as 
he pronounced the word) had been thrown from his 
horse, and how Frank had been sent for to attend 
him. How his suspicions had been roused by sundry 
circumstances, as, for instance, the agitation dis- 
played by his patient on the mention of the word 
Deepdale. How he questioned him (Frank’s lips grew 
white as he proceeded), and at length drew forth a 





confession. Yes, a confession of guilt! 


stopped. Every word seemed to be drawn forth by | There was a pause. The faces of Crosskeys and 
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Lewin had a hushed expression. The great clock 
ticked at Frank’s elbow; but not a sound else was 
heard. An awful stillness seemed to have fallen 
on the house. In the ears of these simple-minded 
men, the word confession was fraught with unusual 
terrors. 

Then Frank, who had the tinted and perfumed 
envelope still in his hand, gave it to Simon Cross- 
keys. 

« This,” said he “is the written declaration of tke 
—the crime.” 

Simon Crosskeys snatched the paper eagerly, and 
Frank, scarce able to restrain his feelings, took up 
his hat to depart. Tearing open the envelope, 
Crosskeys held the candle close to the writing, in 
order that his eye might greedily devour every word. 
Not so greedily, however, but that Frank’s movement 
caused him to look up. Caused them, I might say— 
Nathanael Lewin was peering, full as anxiously, over 
the shoulders of his colleague. 

“Stop a bit, Mr. Chauncey,” said Crosskeys, put- 
ting his finger on a word, the better to keep his place. 
“Don’t you be ina hurry. Of course, sir, you had 
him took up?” 

Frank’s face was towards the door. 
turn round as he replied— 

“No; I did not.” 

«“ What!” thundered Crosskeys, letting his clenched 
fist fall upon the table with a blow that might have 
felled an ox ;—“ what !” 

Frank turned partially round. He was in deep 
shadow, or the deadly whiteness of his face must 
have startled them. 

“You forget, he replied, in a tone of forced calm- 
ness—‘‘ you forget that the confession was made to 
me in strict confidence, and with the understanding 
that I was to allow him to depart.” 

Crosskeys looked puzzled. Lewin scratched his 
head dubiously. It was evident that neither of them 
were satisfied with the explanation. 

“And pray where may he be by this time?” asked 
Mr. Lewin, breaking the silence that had followed 
Frank’s words. 


He did not 





“T donot know,” replied Frank, his face again 
turned towards the door. 

«And do you mean to say?” exclaimcd Crosskeys, 
giving a few hasty strides in the same direction— 
“do you mean to say that you have let the villain 
escape?” 

The villain! Again the word rang in his ear with 
a strange, doleful sound. He had as much bravery 
as any man; yet his heart beat with a convulsive 
movement analogous to that of fear—fear lest his 
father should be taken. He might have guessed, 
from the bitter, unrelenting persecution of Clara 
Melrose, how it would fare with him who was really 
guilty. 

He told Crosskeys that the confession would never 
have been written down, except for the promise 
spoken of above. He had acted as he thought best 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. Orosskeys looked at Mr. Lewin, and Mr, 
Lewin nodded back at Mr. Crosskeys. ‘‘ Happen 
Mr. Chauncey is right, Crosskeys. Yes, I think he 
may be right.” But the words were spoken with 
a great amount of doubt and hesitation. 

Crosskeys stood perplexed and half-satisfied. “It 
seems to me, Mr. Chauncey, as though you had leta 
good bit of time be lost. Why did you not tell us 
sooner ?” 

Frank did not answer immediately. At length he 
said, in a cold constrained voice, “I have given you 
all the information in my power. I beg you will 
not detain me any longer.” And he laid his hand on 
the latch of the door. 

“Well, well,” said Crosskeys, with the same half. 
satisfied air; “you can go to-night, Mr. Chauncey: 
but happen you'll keep in the way, sir. We shall 
want you to give evidence.” 

Frank bowed. 

“It’s like enough he'll be pulled up by this time 
to-morrow,” asserted Nathanael Lewin: “at. any 
rate, we'll set about hunting him down.” 

Frank bowed again. Then he opened the door, 
without uttering a word, and walked out of the 
house. (To be continued.) 








“JUST ONE MORE.” 


A STORY FOR LITTLE ONES. 


SND are yousure we're going to Brighton 
aa 5 oS 


iw to-day? I say, Robert, isn’t it good 
Ya! news ?” 
: I was only seven years old, and I 
“ jumped about the nursery till our nurse 
checked my joy by declaring I should wake baby. 

We all went down-stairs to see papa and mamma. 
They had only arrived from London the night before, 
to spend a few days at the sea with us. 

We had been a month at Worthing, doing exactly 
the same thing every day; and you may judge how 
pleased we were to hear of this excursion to Brighton 
—Brighton, where the nursemaid told us, there was 





a pier made of chains hanging over the sea. While 
papa and mamma were breakfasting, nurse took us 
down to our usual play-place on the beach. “ Stay 
here, like good children, till I have washed and 
dressed baby,” she said. “ Lucy will sit down close 
toyou; and be sure you mind what she says—you, 
especially, Miss Bee.” 

I tossed my head as soon as nurse turned away to 
climb the beach again. I was very fond of her; but 
it was vexing to be singled out for reproof—doubly 
vexing, when two boys, whose acquaintance I had 
made the day before, began to teaze and laugh 
at me. 
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“You'd better mind your pP’s and qQ’s,” said the 
eldest: and the other went on asking me if I’d let 
him have half the whipping I should get when I went 
jn-doors, till I nearly cried. 

Our elder ones had stayed in with papa and mamma, 
or tobe got ready first ; and only Minnie, and Robert, 
and Emily—all my juniors—were with me on the 
beach. 

“Come and make ducks and drakes, Robert,” I 
said to my four-year-old brother; but Lucy held his 
hand tight. 

“Miss Beatrice, nurse told me not tolet you throw 
any stones this morning.” 

“Rubbish!” Iturned my back on Lucy—she was 
ayoung girl, and she had never interfered with me 
before. My spirit rose against what I considered a 
. piece of ignorant tyranny. 

“Why, I throw stones in the sea every day,” I 
said, defiantly—not to Lucy, I was too insolent to 
consider her worthy of an answer—but to the sea, 
creaming in front of me, or to the tempting stones 
lying round me on all sides. 

I gave one little glance over my shoulder, to make 
sure that Lucy was looking, and then I threw a 
stone into the sea with all my force. 

Lucy came up to me, and took hold of my arm. 
“Qh, for shame, Miss Beatrice! how can you be so 
naughty? I shall tell nurse.” 

I shook myself free. ‘You'd better,” I said, 
scornfully. 

The girl waited a minute, and then, I suppose, 
she felt unequal to the task of managing me, and 
she went and sat down beside little Emily, on the 
steps of a bathing-machine. 

There was a good deal of bustle on the beach. 
One machine after another rolled down the slope, 
crunching the stones in its descent, until even “ our 
house,” as Minnie and Emily called the one near me, 
was dragged into the sea. 

Ihad thrown full fifty stones, by this time, and I 
was beginning to tire of my solitary sport. I had 
been disobedient to my heart’s content; but every 
throw left me more and more dissatisfied. 

“JT will have six more,” I said; but the sixth was 
thrown, and still I stooped to pick up another stone. 

“Tt’s all nurse’s fault for not coming to get us 
ready to go to Brighton. Well, I'll have just one 
more.” 

I stooped and picked up a delightfully flat stone. 
As I aimed it, the reason of Lucy’s prohibition 
flashed into my mind; but it was too late. The 
stone flew from my hand to the face of a bathing- 
woman, as she emerged, dripping, from under the 
canvas hood of “our house.” 

I heard a sharp cry, and I saw her raise her hand 
toher eye. But my head began to swim with terror, 
and I stood like a little statue, just where I had 
thrown the stone. 

I saw the wounded woman’s mother, coming up the 
beach towards me, and my hair stiffened with terror. 

We were allafraid of Mrs. Salter. Our big brother 
Jim said she was half a fish, and slept at the bottom 





of the sea. And as she came steadily up from the 
water now, her broad face flaming with anger, look- 
ing as red as fire against her dripping blue garments, 
she seemed to me the sea-monster I had seen on the 
star globe in the schoolroom, ready to eat up. the ; 
poor young lady on the rock. 

Robert had been standing close by me for the last 
five minutes. Mrs. Salter passed me, and going up 
to him, she shook him roughly. 

“You little villain!” she said; “ you’ve marked 
my Jane for life! you have blinded her, too, for 
what you know.” 

I was not really so wicked as to wish to let the 
blame rest on poor little Robert; but my fright had 
stupefied me; I stood speechless. Oh, what an un- 
utterable relief and comfort it was to-feel nurse take 
my hand, and to hear her voice— 

“No, Mrs. Salter,” she was saying, “I’m afraid 
it’s this naughty little girl. I’ll take her home, and 
then I'll come down to your house and see your 
daughter.” 

Nurse—I don’t know whether she had any Chris- 
tian name, I’ve heard the servants address her as 
Mrs. Stratton, but to us she was always “nurse” or 
“nursey””—led me home in solemn silence. My dear 
little friends, if I could describe to you the misery 
of that walk, I think I might cure you of dis- 
obedience to those set in authority over you. 

I knew where I was going—to face my kind, loving 
parents, after this long separation, with such a 
charge on my head. I would have consented never 
to throw another stone in my life, never even to play 
on the beach again, rather than have given them this 
sorrow—to-day, too, when they had been planning 
sueh an unusual treat! 

‘Beatrice,’ my father said, when nurse had told 
her story, and I was left alone with them, “will you 
never learn to obey? You are a disgrace to us all. 
It is quite impossible we can have you with us: such © 
a proud, disobedient spirit is dangerous company; 
you might make us all as bad as yourself. You must 
remain at home to-day; and I think neither your 
mother nor I can have anything to say to you, till 
you have begged Jane Salter’s forgiveness for the 
injury you haye done her. You have made us more 
unhappy than I can tell you, by your self-willed. dis- 
obedience.” 

He took mamma away, and in a few minutes I 
saw the carriage drive off with all—even little Emily, 
whom I knew must have been taken in place of me. 

Then, for the first time, I seemed to come to my 
senses again, and I threw myself on the ground, 
sobbing and crying as if my heart would break. 

It seemed that the whole world was against me, 
and that I was cruelly treated. Just because, by 
accident, a girl had come in the way of my stone, I 
was to be scolded, and punished too. 

“It is dreadfully unjust,” I said, passionately. “I 
don’t mind so much about Brighton, because I’m too 
upset to enjoy myself; but it’s horrible for a young 
lady like. me to beg @ poor woman’s pardon. I can’t 
do it; no, nothing shall make me!” 
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I got up and went to the window—not. to. look out 
so much, as to press my hot forehead against the 
cool glass. My heart was so hard that it had only 
room for one thought—self, or surely I should have 
gone up-stairs when I heard baby crying; for I had 
seen nurse go out, and I knew that Lucy could not 
amuse the little one as well as I could. 

Just then nurse came in. 

“T have been to see Jane Salter,” she said, and 
she looked’ very serious.. “Poor girl! her cheek is 
sadly swollen and painful, and ‘she cannot see out of 
her eye.” She waited for me to say something, and 
then went on—“ Will you come with me now, Miss 
Bee, and tell her you are sorry?” 

“You might have said so yourself. You saw I was 
sorry. .Is her eye really hurt ?” 

“The doctor says not; but it had a very narrow 
escape.” 

“Then I shan’t go and beg her pardon. I did not 
throw the ‘stone on purpose, and-you see it hasn’t 
done serious harm. I dare say she'll be well to- 
morrow.’ 

I: kept my head turned away from nurse; her sad 
grieved face would have kept back my naughty 
words—for I knew they were naughty, even while I 
spoke them; but I’shrank with such intense dislike 
from the humiliation of begging pardon of a bathing- 
woman, that I tried to set up all the defence I could 
against it, making up by vehemence for what my 
conscience said was utterly iy of truth and 
justice in my argument. 

*I was in hopes*to find youina better mind,” nurse 
replied. “Well, I must go to baby brother now.” 

“Tm coming, too;” and Iran’to the door.’ ~I felt 
so desperately naughty and unhappy that I dreaded 
to be left alone ;* but nurse stopped ‘me. 

“No, Miss, Beatrice ; your papa'told me not to let 
you play with baby till you were good; and I’m sure 
you're not fit now.” 

“TI know'that as well as you;” and I banged the 
door to’after. her, in a way that proved I was not 
mending. 

What a long day it was! Lucy brought me my 
dinner, but I could hardly eat it, my throat felt so 
full and choked. I went to the window again. I 
wanted to turn my back on Lucy, for it seemed to 
me that she had been most to blame; if she had not 
provoked me by her interference, I should not have 
been ebstinate. 

All this time my busy little brain had been too full 
of ‘its own self-inflicted misery to allow me to notice 
passers-by; but now a sort of stir on the pavement 
before the window attracted me. There was a large 
group of people on the opposite side of the way, and 
our door-steps were crowded with children, all very 
still and hushed. What could it be? Not Punch; 
they would be clapping their hands and capering 
about.. I knew I could:not have borne his ‘ too- 
too-too” just then, my head ached so badly. 

But I had not long to wait; in a minute’ more 
came a sad funeral procession, and following two 
coffins, borne side by side on men’s shoulders, under 





one pall, were two little boys, and then four little 

girls. Two of them seemed just my agé. They all » 
wore black frocks and hoods, and most of them were © 
crying sadly. i 

I began to cry too, for them at first, poor little 
children, for I understood their sad story, and I . 
thought of their going back, when all was over, to 
a lonely home. And then somehow my own parents | 
would take the place of those I had seen borne undet 
that gloomy black covering, and I shook all over with ~ 
terror. How should I feel, if I were never, never to | 
sit on papa’s knee again, and if mamma were never 
to come and kiss me after I was in bed? a 

I cried faster and faster, till I grew blinded with 
my hot tears; and then suddenly I wondered if these 4 
little ones had ever been naughty te the dear father 
and mother whom they were now following to the { 
grave. Papa’s last words ‘came back : 

You have made us ‘both very unhappy, by your” 
self-will and disobedience.” 

I knew well that it was not for the first time. Hows ; 
often had I disobeyed positive orders, for the “just- 
one-more” gratification “of my own will. I rarely 
could resolve on instant obedience, and yet that 
«just one more” was seldom ‘an enjoyment: it was 
generally accompanied by a dread ‘of the blame that 
would follow. “Should I go on all my life ‘always” 
making my parents unhappy by my ‘own fault®< 
Suppose I had no more chance ; suppose an accident 
happened, and they never came back from Brightom * 
and never kissed me, or songuve me, or knew? Iwas 
sorry ! 

“T can’t bear it,” I sobbed; 
Oh, what shall I do to be good, Just once ames os 
die?” | 


I was in'an anguish of en. “I felt sure they ‘ 


would be brought home, lying ‘side by side; as they 2 


poor ‘little orphans’ parents had lain. I did not 
throw myself on the floor this time, but I smothered : 
my head.in the muslin window-curtains, to try and 
shut out the terrible dread that had mastered me. : 

eure he (ieble * * % * 

“Nurse,” said:a little choked voice, “if you will 
take me to Jane Salter mow, I will beg her pardon, as 
well as say I am sorry.” 

Nurse started so that baby nearly rolled off he 
lap. I had come into the nursery very softly. She 
put her kind arm round me and kissed me. 

“ That’s right, Miss Bee. Get your hat and cloak, 
like a Maaling, and we'll be back: before they all come * 
home.” 

How silly it seemed now to aie made such a fuss, 
Poor Jane curtsied humbly, and almost cried, when I 
begged her pardon. The only hard thing to swallow » 
was that Mrs. Salter put her. great bony hands 
heavily on my shoulders, and stooped down to kiss * 
me; but still, I knew.I deserved disagreeables, and I : 
tried to take this as part of my just punishment. | 
Iam not quite sure that the remembrance of that 
rough kiss has not been a useful help tome in striving / 
to’ obey instantly, instead of waiting first to have 
«just one more.’ K. 8. Macgvom. « 4 
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“it is too dreadful!) | 


